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scene with goats from one of the Sung 
albums reproduced on page 151. He does 
not seem to have had quite the imagination 
of I Yuan Chi or the latter' s ingenious 
freedom of the brush, but the skilfulness of 
his execution, the charm of his composition 
and spacing, and the intimacy of the scene 
bespeak an artist of much refinement. A 
number of still life subjects and a land- 
scape with huntsmen by Li Ti, one of which 
is well characterized by Mr, Laurence 
Binyon (p. 
142), can be 
studied in the 
Kokka. 

Differing 
so mewhat 
from the per- 
sonal tech- 
nique of these 
artists are 
paintings 
representing 
birds sitting 
on branches 
filled with 
leaves or blos- 
soming flow- 
ers or fruits 
— all rendered 
in compara- 
tively large 
size and in 
vivid colors. 
Although the 
draughtsman- 
ship in these 

pictures is most accurate and clearly de- 
fined, the color-combination most exquisite, 
and the execution most careful, they seem 
almost tooperfect,showingalackof individ- 
uality which makes them less interesting to 
our western taste than the free, kingly style 
of masters like Hsia Kuei or Mu-Chi. This 
may be due, perhaps, to the fact that the 
artists who produced most of these paint- 
ings belonged to the academy which the 
Emperor Hui Tsung, himself a great artist, 
founded about 1120 and which at its 
inception included some of the best con- 
temporary painters. Although this acad- 
emy produced works finer, perhaps, than 
any other academy in history, its different 
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members, after a lapse of time, adopted the 
style described above, which combines 
with its roundness and brilliancy a certain 
uniformity, as well as a sophisticated 
charm. Of examples of this type the 
Museum owns an album with seven paint- 
ings, three or four pictures in another 
album (two of which are, without much 
justification, attributed to Hui Tsung), 
and a scroll showing a composition of four 
branches, each carrying a bird with lightly 

colored plum- 
age, the latter 
work wrongly 
ascribed to I 
Yuan Chi. In 
the colors of 
these paint- 
ings, where 
the birds and 
flowers shade 
from gray 
brown to 
bluish purple 
through innu- 
merable inter- 
mediate tones, 
w e find the 
nearest rela- 
tion to the fa- 
mous glazed 
Sung pottery 
with its vari- 
ety of blue 
and gray tints 
spotted with 
purple and 
olive. Like these paintings also the best 
of the bowls and vases were made in the 
Imperial manufactory for the service of 
the court. 

W. R. V. 

DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 
the accessions of igj2 

Vases 

AMONG the vases acquired last 
year by far the most important 
are two cups, one bearing the 
signature of Euphronios, the 
other of Hieron. Signatures on Greek 
vases are valued as highly as those on 
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Renaissance paintings and for the same 
reasons. They are not only of historical 
interest, assigning a work indisputably to a 
certain master and period, but they are, 
generally speaking, also a mark of high 
excellence. Then, as later, it was the 



these a few names stand out among the 
rest, particularly those of Euphronios, 
Brygos, Douris, and Hieron, all four of 
whom were active during that important 
period when Athenian pottery worked its 
way out of archaism to its full develop- 
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artists of standing who had to protect their 
work from imitations; and a signature on 
a vase is consequently not only a sign of 
genuineness, but probably also an indica- 
tion that the artist felt proud of his work 
and wished to proclaim his authorship. 

Signatures by over one hundred different 
artists are at present known. Among 



ment. 1 he two cups just acquired bear 
signatures by two of these great artists. 
Unfortunately both examples are not in a 
good state of preservation. In the Eu- 
phronios cup a considerable part is missing, 
and in both the surface has somewhat 
suffered. The importance of these two 
acquisitions necessitates a full publication 
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of them elsewhere, since the space in this 
Bulletin is insufficient; but a short pre- 
liminary description may in the meantime 
be useful. 

The paintings on the Euphronios kylix 
are taken from the story of Herakles, the 
popular hero of Greek mythology. In the 
interior (fig i), which is the best preserved 
part, Herakles is represented standing 








FIG. 2. ATHENIAN WHITE LEKYTHOS 

clothed in his lionskin and armed with 
club, bow, and arrows. A young atten- 
dant follows by his side. The two subjects 
on the exterior are the contest of Herakles 
and the sons of Eurytos on one side, and 
on the other, Herakles and some opponent, 
of whom too little is preserved for iden- 
tification. In spite of the fragmentary 
state, the beauty of the compositions, the 
spirited movement of the combatants, and 



the masterly finish of the workmanship 
can still be appreciated. Euphronios is 
the one vase-painter whose work makes us 
feel that it transcends the sphere of the 
artisan. In the work of all the others, 
however excellent, we are conscious that 
we are admiring wonderful products of 
decorative art; but the paintings of Eu- 
phronios have that freedom and dignity 
which place them in the realm of high art. 
For this reason every scrap of his work has 
a peculiar value, quite apart from the 
fact that signed vases from his workshop 
are very rare, as there are now only eleven 
in existence, this piece making the eleventh. 
The inscription, which is in the interior, to 
the right of Herakles, reads: Eu^povtoq 
sxo((y](J£v) (Euphronios made it.) 

Hieron, though he had neither the 
originality nor the vigor of Euphronios, was 
still an artist of marked individuality. 
About thirty vases bearing his signature 
are at present known. His figures are 
distinguished for their beautiful poses and 
for the delicate treatment of their draperies. 
The scenes on our kylix represent men and 
women in amatory conversation, a subject 
often treated by this artist, and one afford- 
ing an excellent opportunity for graceful 
posing. The figures, which have their 
names inscribed, have the characteristic 
Hieronic features — the full mouth, the 
heavy round chin, and the long, flat skull. 
The inscription is, as usual, incised on the 
handle (['I]£p<*)V sxofyasv) Hieron made it. 

Among the other vases acquired in 1912, 
four are early specimens, four belong to the 
Athenian black-figured period, eight (some 
fragmentary) to the fifth century red- 
figured class, one is an Athenian white 
lekythos, one a vase in the form of an 
actor, and three are examples of later date. 

The early pieces belong respectively to 
the Mycenaean, the geometric, the early 
Attic, and the later Corinthian periods. 
The Mycenaean example is a two-handled 
cup with high foot, and the familiar nau- 
tilus ornament, executed in the conven- 
tionalized style of the Late Minoan III 
period (about 1200 B. C). 

A pomegranate (fig. 5) belonging to the 
geometric period (ninth to eighth centuries 
B. C.) is, strictly speaking, not a vase, 
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FIG. 3. ATHENIAN KYLIX 
VI CENTURY B. C. 



FIG. 4. FRAGMENT OF A CORINTHIAN 
KRATER 
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FIG. 7. LATE GREEK 
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FIG. 8. ATHENIAN KYLIX, VI CENTURY B. C. 
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since its only opening is a small hole at 
the bottom. It probably served as a toy 
or as a votive offering. The surface is 
decorated with zigzag bands, hatched 
triangles, meanders, and latticework — 
a somewhat inappropriate decoration for a 
pomegranate, but characteristic of this 
highly decorative and strangely unimagi- 
native period, which followed, curiously 
enough, close upon the most naturalistic 
epochs of Greek art. 

The early Attic jug (fig. 6) belongs to 
the "Phaleron" class, so called because the 
majority of the pieces of this style were 
found in that locality. These vases, which 
are all of small size, seem to have been 
developed directly from the Dipylon or 
Attic geometric ware, retaining the old 
technique, but showing an admixture of 
Oriental elements in the decoration. Our 
specimen is absolutely intact, even the lid 
being perfectly preserved. The decoration 
consists of a frieze of animals and two 
friezes of so-called Boeotian shields, with 
ground ornaments of geometric pattern. 

The later Corinthian period is repre- 
sented by a large fragment of a column- 
handled krater, or kelebe (fig. 4). It 
belongs to that period of Corinthian vase- 
painting (about 600-550 B. C.) when the 
numerousornaments fillingthe background, 
which are so characteristic of its earlier 
stages, were discarded; when human and 
mythological subjects form the chief theme 
of the decoration; and when there is a 
general use of the incised line. The dec- 
oration on our fragment consists of three 
friezes, of which the most important shows 
a contest of warriors. The combatants 
are in various postures, some standing, 
some kneeling, others lying helpless on the 
ground. The scene is rendered with great 
spirit, and the use of purple accessories and 
diluted yellow glaze gives it a picturesque 
element. Moreover, the detailed repre- 
sentation of the helmets, cuirasses, shields, 
greaves, swords, and spears affords a 
valuable record for our knowledge of early 
Greek armor. The two other friezes, 
which are clearly intended to be subordi- 
nate, represent horsemen and animals 
respectively. It is a noteworthy sign of 
the conservatism of early Greek vase- 



painters that the rows of animals, which 
were the chief feature of early Corinthian 
decoration, were even at this stage not 
wholly abandoned, but retained, as here, 
to fill a secondary place. 

The black-figured specimens include an 
amphora, a hydria (water-jar), and five 
kylikes (drinking-cups). Of the latter, 
three are fine examples dating probably 
from soon after the middle of the sixth 
century B. C, of the shape which was 
popular with the so-called minor artists, 
that is, a deep bowl on a fairly high foot 
with rim distinct from the body. All 
three are intact, except for some surface 
wear; and the quality of the decorations, 
though not of the very highest order, is 
considerably above the average. The 
representations consist of a contest of 
Herakles with an Amazon, a Satyr pur- 
suing a Maenad, and a cock on each of the 
interior surfaces; and four-horse chariots 
(fig. 8), animals, and highly decorative 
designs of double palmettes and lotos 
flowers on the exterior. 

The other two kylikes are probably 
slightly later in date. One is decorated 
with a pair of large eyes on each side, with 
a figure of a dancing Maenad in the center 
and vine branches round the handles; 
while the other has a gorgoneion in the 
interior, and Satyrs between large eyes on 
the exterior (fig. 3). The latter is almost 
identical with a kylix in the Louvre (cf. 
Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, F, 
120), the two being clearly the work of the 
same hand. 

The chief representation on the hydria 
is the contest of Herakles and Triton. 
Herakles is depicted sitting astride the 
sea-monster, and is strangling him with 
both arms. The fish body of Triton is 
effectively rendered by a series of incisions 
for the scales and a band of white below. 
This combat, which is not known from 
any literary source, occurs frequently on 
Athenian black-figured vases, but dis- 
appears during the red-figured technique. 
On the shoulder a biga, carrying a woman 
and two men, is represented running at 
full speed, with several warriors following 
in hot pursuit. The inscriptions @Y]as6c 
and 'AvTtoxsfa designate the scene as 
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Theseus' rape of the Amazon queen 
Antiope. 

The amphora is a good example, of fair 
workmanship, with a marriage procession 
on one side and a Dionysiac scene on the 
other. 

The red-figured examples consist of a 
rhyton, two small amphorae, and a number 
of fragmentary vases of various shapes. 
The rhyton (page 158) belongs to the early 
red-figured style, and is of fine execution 
and preservation. It 
is modeled in the 
shape of two heads 
back to back, and 
has a Satyr playing 
on cymbals and the 
double flute painted 
on each side of the 
neck. There are ex- 
tensive traces of ver- 
milion on the hair 
and the lips of the 
two heads. 

The two am- 
phorae, also practi- 
cally intact, are of 
the so-called Nolan 
type (about 470-450 
B. C). One has 
the familiar repre- 
sentation of Eos, the 
impetuous goddess 
of Dawn, pursuing 
the youth Kephalos; 

while on the other a maiden is pouring a 
libation for the goddess Athena. At the 
back of each is represented a youth leaning 
on a staff. 

Of great charm is a fragment from the 
interior of a kylix representing Apollo and 
the Muse Kalliope (fig. 9), painted in the 
fully developed red-figured style (second 
half of the fifth century B.C.). Apollo (in- 
scribed 'AxoXXw) is seated and holds the 
laurel sceptre in one hand and a phiale in 
the other; Kalliope (inscribed [K]aXXi6[in)] 
stands by his side holding up a phiale in 
her left hand. The drawing of the two 
figures is of great delicacy and the scene is 
imbued with that quiet spirit of serenity 
which distinguishes the best products of 
Greek art. 




fig 9. APOLLO 
V CENTU 



An interesting piece is a fragmentary 
"lebes gamikos," a rare shape, which has 
been identified as a marriage vase, to store 
and heat the water for the bridal bath. 
In our example only part of the round 
flaring base is preserved, the globular 
body with the upright loop handles having 
been broken away. The decoration of 
the base is noteworthy. On it are repre- 
sented a series of large figures occupying 
practically the full height. The scene is 
too fragmentary to 
admit of interpreta- 
tion, but it does not 
appear to be of a 
bridal character, as 
is usual on vases of 
this shape. The 
best-preserved figure 
represents a bearded 
man crowned with 
a laurel wreath and 
carrying a sword and 
two spears (or a 
staff?). His fine 
bearing and the 
splendid nobility of 
his face show what 
a magnificent exam- 
ple this vase must 
have been. 

A fragment of an- 
other rather uncom- 
mon form is the neck 
from a jug of angular 
outline, with beaked trefoil mouth. This 
shape appears at the end of the sixth and 
the beginning of the fifth century, and 
occurs both in clay and in bronze. On our 
fragment is represented a Satyr holding 
two jumping weights, with unintelligible 
inscriptions on either side. 

Another important fragment is a piece 
from a krater with a scene apparently 
rep resenting the death of Tydeus. Tydeus 
was one of the heroes in the expedition 
against Thebes. According to the story, 
as handed down by Apollodoros and others, 
Tydeus was wounded by Melanippos, who, 
however, was slain by him. When Tydeus 
lay on the ground wounded, Athena took 
pity on him and sent him a remedy which 
was to make him immortal. In the mean- 
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time, Amphiaraos, an enemy of Tydeus, 
cut off the head of Melanippos and threw 
it to Tydeus. The latter, filled with the 
desire for vengeance, cut the head in two 
and ate the brain. The spectacle so 
horrified Athena that she withdrew without 
applying the remedy. Then Tydeus died. 
On our fragment a bearded man is seated 
leaning his head on one hand, probably to 
indicate a suffering condition. At his 
feet is seen a human head, with closed eyes, 
presumably that of a dead man. Approach- 
ing the bearded man is a young woman 
with hands outspread. She is inscribed 
'A6ava<j(a the Immortal. Behind her 
was evidently Athena; for portions of a 
helmet, of an aegis, and of a bird, probably 
an owl, are still preserved, as well as the 
end of her name ['AOrJvafa. Athena has 
sent the goddess Immortality to restore 
Tydeus, and finds him with the head of 
dead Melanippos. The story as we know 
it from literature is not followed in all 
details, for Tydeus is not sucking the 
brain of his enemy; so that apparently 
another version of the legend current at 
that time was followed by the artist. This 
is the only known representation of this 
dramatic incident on a vase-painting;but a 
hero holding the head of a dead enemy in 
his hand, or placing his foot on a mutilated 
body is depicted on a number of ancient 
gems, and has with some probability been 
interpreted as Tydeus (cf. Roscher's 
Lexikon under Melanippos, 2578 f.). 

Of great beauty is an Athenian white 
lekythos (fig. 2) with two figures, bringing 
offerings to a tomb. The scene is executed 
in yellow glaze with solid colors for the gar- 
ments; the neck is white and has three dull 



gray palmettes with glazestems. The tomb- 
stone is of unusual shape, having an object 
shaped like a stool on top of the stele shaft. 
The surface is considerably encrusted and 
the brilliant red of the garments has to a 
large extent disappeared; but the heads 
are both perfectly preserved and show the 
exceptionally fine workmanship of the 
vase. The period is the second half of the 
fifth century. 

To the fifth century belong also a frag- 
ment from a red-figured amphora depict- 
ing athletes carrying strigils, and prob- 
ably a small vase in the shape of a 
seated actor; the figure of the actor is 
covered with black glaze, while the round 
stool on which he sits is painted white. 

Finally must be mentioned the pieces 
of later date. One is a fragmentary krater 
of early fourth-century style, of splendid 
execution with much detail work in diluted 
glaze. The figures represented are Mar- 
syas carrying a sword (of the pLd^atpa 
type); Artemis, clothed in a chiton and an 
animal's skin, carrying two spears; Hera 
seated, enveloped in her veil; and Athena, 
also seated. These figures are all fragmen- 
tary and not enough remains to determine 
their action, but the workmanship shows 
unusual spirit and care for this period. 
To the Hellenistic period belong a South 
Italian black guttus, or lamp feeder, with 
a representation of a masked actor in 
relief; and a small pointed amphora (fig. 
7) with snake handles, the surface cov- 
ered with beautiful green glaze. 

All these vases are at present exhibited 
together in the Boscoreale Room (Gal- 
lery 10). 

G. M. A. R. 
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